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THIRTY-ONE  TEARS  A  MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA 


Prepared  by  FRANCES  J.  BAKER 


HE  name  of  Miss  Gertrude  Howe  now 
heads  the  ever-growing  list  of  honorable 
names  that  make  up  the  roll-call  of  Meth¬ 
odist  women  sent  out  by  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Her  appointment  to  China,  after  weeks 
of  suspense  as  to  her  field  of  labor,  was 
obeyed  promptly  and  cheerfully,  with  only  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  good-by,  when  she  turned  her  face  away  from 
her  Michigan  home,  and,  one  October  day  in  1872,  sailed 
out  from  the  Golden  Gate  into  an  unknown  future.  The 
first  day  of  January,  three  days  after  her  arrival  in  Kiukiang, 
Central  China,  she  was  settled  in  her  new  home,  a  perso¬ 
nal  teacher  secured,  and  the  study  of  the  language  begun. 
With  an  attractive  personality,  rare  mental  ability,  and  a 
heart  glowing  with  Christian  love,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  she  gave  herself  gladly  and  wholly  to  helping  the  girls 
and  women  of  China.  Through  all  these  thirty  odd  years 
she  has  shown  herself  fertile  in  expedient  and  patient  in 
execution,  continually  devising  ways  to  help  the  benighted 
women  whom  she  loves. 

Seldom  is  it  given  to  any  woman  to  see  so  much  fruit 
of  her  labors.  While  she  spared  no  pains  in  laying  broad 
educational  foundations,  she  never  lost  sight  of  character 
making,  to  which  she  gave  the  prominent  place. 
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Miss  Howe  glories  in  an  ancestry  that  possessed  a  sturdy 
adherence  to  principle,  which  inheritance  has  sometimes  led 
her  into  lonely  paths,  such  as  her  advocacy  of  teaching 
English  to  Chinese  girls,  and  giving  them  the  highest  edu¬ 
cation,  if  necessary,  in  this  country. 

Three  times  only  has  she  taken  a  vacation  in  the  home¬ 
land,  and  now  fondly  hopes,  when  the  time  comes,  to  die 
u  among  her  Chinese.” 

In  an  unusual  degree  Miss  Howe  has  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  Chinese,  including  officials  and  men 
of  the  highest  literary  rank.  In  1899,  the  Censor,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men,  called  to  consult  her  about  a  pros¬ 
pectus  for  a  girls’  school  to  be  opened  in  Shanghai,  and  to 
offer  Dr.  Mary  Stone,  her  pupil,  and  Dr.  Ida  Kahn,  an 
adopted  daughter,  a  position  in  the  faculty,  at  first  to  teach 
English,  and,  when  the  medical  department  should  be 
opened,  a  place  on  the  staff.  The  doctors  would  not  listen 
to  the  first  proposal,  nor  to  the  second,  unless  liberty  in 
religious  convictions  was  guaranteed  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  They  also  objected  to  any  tablets,  Confucian  or 
other,  being  set  up  for  worship.  Some  concessions  were 
made,  Sunday  observance  so  far  as  no  school,  and  the 
removal  of  the  tablets,  but  it  was  not  permitted  that  the 
Bible  should  be  read  or  taught.  The  opportunity  was  im¬ 
proved  by  the  doctors  to  give  testimony  for  the  Christian 
faith  in  a  protest  against  the  effort  to  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles. 

These  young  women  are  the  two  Miss  Howe  brought 
to  this  country,  and  who  in  1896,  after  an  exceptionally 
meritorious  record,  received  their  diplomas  from  Michigan 
University.  So  thoroughly  had  she  prepared  them,  even  in 
the  use  of  perfect  English,  that  they  entered  the  medical 
department  at  once,  meeting  the  Latin  requirements  as  well 
as  others.  Only  two  of  their  country-women  had  preceded 
them  with  a  western  degree  to  practice  medicine. 
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December  7,  1901,  Bishop  Moore  formally  opened  the 
Elizabeth  Danforth  Hospital  at  Kiukiang  for  these  cultured, 
travelled,  broad-minded  Christian  Chinese  young  women. 
Among  the  speakers  other  than  missionary,  were  H.  B.  M., 
Consul  for  Kiukiang,  and  the  American  Vice-Consul  at 
Nanking.  44  The  two  heroines  of  the  occasion  kept  mod¬ 
estly  in  the  background,  refusing,  much  to  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  audience,  to  be  introduced.  The  officials 
insisted  that  coming  forward  would  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  etiquette  and  propriety,  but  the  Chinese  young  ladies 
remained  firm  and  were  represented  by  their  wise  teacher, 
Miss  Howe.”  The  same  loyalty  to  Chinese  custom  is 
observed  when  Harvard  graduates  or  distinguished  Chinese 
scholars  of  high  literary  rank  seek  a  betrothal. 

The  Chinese  have  a  high  regard  for  the  skill  and  ability 
of  these  gifted  young  physicians,  as  is  seen  in  commend¬ 
atory  tablets,  in  gifts  and  fees  and  triumphal  processions. 
The  old,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  children  of  all  ages  crowd 
the  wards  and  corridors  of  the  hospital.  One  who  has 
been  there  says  :  44  Neither  kodak  nor  painter’s  brush  can 
catch  the  expression  in  the  eyes  of  the  patients  as  they 
follow  their  benefactress,  Dr.  Stone,  as  she  moves  from 
place  to  place  when  her  ministrations  are  needed.  She  is 
their  ideal  of  a  Saviour.”  What  wonder,  when  Miss  Howe 
considers  her  44  the  most  perfect  Christian  character  she 
ever  knew  ?  ” 

Dr.  Kahn  has  accepted  the  earnest  solicitations  of  many 
Chinese  officials  in  Nanchang,  whose  families  she  has  vis¬ 
ited  personally,  and  opened  work  in  that  large  and  wealthy 
city  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  She  very  pertinently  says  : 
14  The  day  of  China’s  regeneration  will  never  come  until 
she  begins  to  do  for  herself  what  she  has  been  for  so  long 
a  time  depending  on  others  to  do  for  her.” 

The  names  of  Miss  Howe’s  adopted  girls  are  :  Ida,  Julia, 
Fannie  and  Belle.  After  several  years  of  most  valuable 
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assistance  in  the  girls’  school,  having  had  charge  of  the 
primary  department,  Julia  became  the  wife  of  Cheng  Yung 
Peng.  She  has  a  little  daughter  named  Ida.  Fannie  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Tsai,  who  studied  in  this  country.  He  is  one  of 
our  most  capable  and  trusted  native  teachers,  having  taught 
for  several  years  in  the  William  Nast  Memorial  College  for 
boys  in  Kiukiang.  They  have  a  beautiful  family  of  three 
children,  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 

Belle  writes :  w  What  a  great  blessing  to  China  Miss 
Howe  has  been  and  is  now,  and  especially  to  us  four  girls  ! 
I  came  to  her  when  I  was  fifteen  days  old.  She  did  not 
treat  us  as  orphans,  but  as  her  own  daughters,  and  in  many 
respects  she  was  more  to  us  than  our  mother  in  providing 
both  our  bodily  comforts  and  religious  care.  We  girls  don’t 
know  how  much  we  owe  her  for  her  love.  The  Lord  will 
pay  her  with  a  great  reward. 

w  She  formerly  took  charge  of  the  girls’  boarding  school, 
but  afterwards  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  preaching 
work,  in  which  she  has  found  great  success  in  winning  souls 
to  Christ.  She  always  loves  the  students  and  the  students 
love  her;  especially  her  womanly,  pure  Christian  character 
is  always  attractive  and  followed  by  many  of  our  young 
women.” 

Belle  is  the  wife  of  Hwang  Yung  Liang,  who  was  for 
some  years  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of 
Nanking  University.  Before  her  marriage,  in  1 898,  she  was 
a  most  efficient  teacher,  and  taught  mathematics,  physics 
and  church  history  in  the  girls’  school. 

Miss  Anna  Stone,  sister  of  Dr.  Mary  Stone,  for  whose 
education  in  this  country  Mrs.  Bishop  Joyce  was  responsi¬ 
ble,  bears  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  Miss  Howe’s 
teaching,  having  been  sent  to  her  school  at  the  impression¬ 
able  age  of  ten  years.  She  says  :  w  I  learned  from  her  true, 
unselfish  love,  and  from  that  learned  Christ-like  love.  I  also 
learned,  though  very  slowly,  the  lesson  of  presenting  my 
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body  as  a  pleasing  offering  to  God.  Not  only  physically 
did  I  receive  much  help,  but  the  total  amount  of  knowledge, 
though  very  small,  was  built  on  the  careful  foundation  laid 
by  her  straight  plumbing.  Miss  Howe,  though  not  a  music 
teacher,  was  a  fine  critic  of  the  art.  She  once  told  me 
that  if  we  girls  did  not  sing  distinctly  we  would  be  doing 
as  the  heathen  priests  were  doing,  mumbling  and  muttering 
things  that  could  not  be  understood  by  either  men  or  God, 
and  that  we  were  to  sing  clearly  and  distinctly.  As  a 
teacher,  she  not  only  helped  me  to  get  knowledge,  but  she 
was  a  true  educator.  ...  I  cannot  in  any  way  repay  her 
kindness,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  pass  on  the  goodness  to 
some  others. ” 

The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  in  the  Women’s 
Compound  are  monuments  to  her  careful  planning  and  su¬ 
pervision,  even  that  of  the  u  Model  Hospital.”  She  has 
also  travelled  among  country  villages,  trained  Bible  women, 
translated  books,  besides  teaching,  and  bringing  up  daugh¬ 
ters  and  bearing  great  financial  burdens.  Her  work  com¬ 
mands  the  respect  of  the  most  eminent  missionaries  of  all 
denominations.  She  is  a  contributor  to  the  best  magazines, 
has  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Methodist  Hymn 
Book,  has  often  prepared  the  Sunday-school  Quarterlies, 
and  has  done  much  other  literary  work,  including  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  publication  of  a  Sunday-school  song  book. 
Her  greatest  work  is  u  The  History  of  the  Reformation,” 
which  is  not  a  translation  of  any  one  book  on  the  subject, 
but  is  rather  a  compilation  from  many  sources.  The  first 
volume  is  out,  but  other  duties  have  interfered  with  the  early 
completion  of  the  work,  which  will  consist  of  several  vol¬ 
umes.  The  insidious  working  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
China  makes  this  a  work  that  meets  a  great  need.  Chinese 
men  of  ability  and  high  position,  as  well  as  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  missionaries,  agree  in  commending  the  work.  On 
account  of  her  remarkable  command  of  Chinese,  the 
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Central  China  Conference  has  requested  Miss  Howe  to 
devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  translation. 

w  Thrice  was  I  shipwrecked,”  can  be  transferred  to  three 
riot  experiences  undergone  by  Miss  Howe,  one  when  she 
was  stationed  in  Chungking,  West  China,  in  1887,  w^en 
she  barely  escaped  with  her  orphans  down  the  river.  Nat¬ 
urally,  we  may  suppose  her  human  nature  was  a  little 
nervous  when  the  Boxer  uprising  affected  Kiukiang,  but  she 
bravely  remained  at  her  post,  going  to  the  foreign  concession 
to  sleep,  until  under  English  law  the  women  and  children 
were  ordered  out,  and  those  under  American  law  u  strongly 
advised”  to  leave,  when  she  with  her  four  girls  and  three 
other  pupils  became  refugees  in  Japan  for  a  few  months. 

Miss  Howe  spent  two  or  three  years  in  West  China, 
helping  to  open  up  new  work.  Since  1904,  except  for  a 
furlough  in  this  country,  she  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
evangelistic  work  at  Nanchang.  But  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  in  China  —  Central  China  —  about  thirty  years,  has 
been  given  to  various  lines  of  work  in  Kiukiang,  where  the 
Rulison  Fish  Memorial  School  is  named  in  honor  of  the 
woman  who,  more  than  any  other,  aided  Miss  Howe  in  her 
self-imposed  financial  burdens. 


